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1 additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


More than 1,000,000 New York State adults will 
learn the facts about radioactive fallout in a two-hour 
course to be offered this year in about 600 public-school 
adult education programs Ihe plan,” explained Jam 
I \llen, Jr., Commissioner of Education is to bring 
to adults a topic known to few, understood by fewer and 

of grave concern to all.” , .. The New Jersey 
School Development Council has been established with 
headquarters at Rutgers University New Brunswick 
Membership in the councl, which will study and solve 
problems confronting New Jersey public schools, is open 
to school districts, independent and vocational schools 
colleges, county offices of education, and the State Depart 
Home-study TY courses in 
elementary German, clementary Spanish, and American 


ment of Education 


history to 1865—with or without credit-—will be launched 
in Oct. by the University of Illinois over its non-com 
mercial station, WILL-TV (channel 12) Marquette 
University (Milwaukee, Wis.) will take its first step 
toward education by ITV with the introduction of a 
Philosophy and You” series to be televised by Milwaukec 
Station WXIX channel 19) Ihe Rev. Michael \V 
Murray, S.J., of the department of philosophy will con 


duct the first course Principles of Ethics,” on 13 con 


secutive Sundays (3:45 to 4:30 p.m.) beginning Oct, 7 
The U. 8. Office of Education is now accepting ap 
plications from junior college and clementary and secon 
dary school teachers who wish to teach abroad under 
the t S. International Educational Exchange Program 
during academic year 1957-58. Teachers must be U. § 
citizens and have a bachelor’s degree as well as a minimum 
of three years’ successful teaching experience \pplica 
tions should be addressed, prior. to Oct, 15, 1956, to 
Peacher Exchange Section, Office of Education, 1 5 
Department of Health, kducation, and Welfare, Wash 
ington 25, DA Since 1946, approximately 3,000 UL, § 
Teachers have participated in the program of teaching 
American graduate students 
may request applications for Fulbright awards from the 


in Other countries 


Institute of International Education not later than Oct 
for advanced study in England, Austria, Germany, Burma 
India, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand 
during 1957-58 under the U. 8S. International Educational 
Exchange Program... Because scientists and engineers 
ure showing an increased interest in management areas 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn will offer a graduate 
course in personnel administration during the 1956-57 
academic year 

Young business executives from New England in 
dustrial and business firms will enroll in the Clark Uni 
versity Institute of Liberal Studies for Executives (Wor 
cester, Mass.) for a 12-week course, beginning in Feb 
1957, designed to increase the social and cultural effec 
tiveness of executives when, in the future, they take 
positions in top levels of management... A new edu- 
cational program in the University of Notre Dame's 
College of Commerce, geared to fill the growing need 
for administrators in business and industry, will become 
effective with this year's freshman class, leading to the 
bachelor of business administration degree Training 


(Continued on page 111) 
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Point Four and Edueation in [ran’ 
By JAHANGIR AMUZEGAR 


Pomona College, Claremont, Calif 


A MERICANS who are grieved by the shortage of 


school facilities may tind great 


10,000 small hamlets dotting the 
Middle East 


Most of the inhabitants of these villages are farm 


plight of some 


map of an ancient country—Lran. 


workers and sharecroppers. A primitive and ail 
ing agriculture is their sole means of livelihood. 
They live off the 
depleted land which they till but seldom own. 
The 


far beyond a 


meager product of a much 


horizon of thei knowledge does not go 


few rules of thumb handed down 


from generation to generation. Most of them can 


not read or 
And, as 


youngsters with something they themselves have 


write, but they are eager to learn. 


parents, they like to provide thei 


missed—an education. 
The village maktab is not exactly what an 


‘ Like the 


the village huts, this “place of learning” is a small 


American would call “school rest of 


mud adobe, with no benches, no desks, no black 
board, and not even windows to let daylight in 


Schoolboys sit on the floor, cross legged, and 


listen to the village’s sole “school teacher” whose 


worldly knowledge IS pe rhaps only a shade greate! 
than theirs. Yet, not all the boys and few of the 


girls have the chance to get even this much 


education. 


or 


In Iran’s rural communities, where about 75% 
of the population lives, school facilities exist for 


only one out of four children. For the entire 


country the percentage of children of elementary 
school age in attendance is at best 50%, despite 
legal provision for compulsory primary educa 


tion. Larger villages may fare a little better, but 


not much. ‘They may accommodate a few more 


students or provide four years of education in 
stead of two, Their facilities are crude, teaching 


methods outmoded, and _ staffs poorly trained 


Small towns generally pride themselves on having 


“modern” schools, but even theirs lag at least 


100 years behind the “little red schoolhouse” of 


This article deals with only one aspect of the American 
issistame to Iran i program for the 
Other Point Four 


inalyses and 


technical improve 


ment of education activitic in the 


country quire separate evaluation Ihe 


term “Point Four” is used here because of its widespread 


in charge 


Mi son 


currency [he most recent name of the wency 
of the on 


to Iran 
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rations has been “Foreign Operation 


solace in the 


rural America. Save for a few new “elementaries” 
with beautiful modern buildings, spacious class 
rooms, and large playgrounds, even city schools 
lack proper facilities, necessary equipment, and 


110 


grade-school teachers tor every 100,000 people in 


qualified teachers. There are only about 


the country. For almost all these, school libraries, 
auditoriums, sports arenas, recreation rooms, cale 
terias, and buses are simply dreams 

Of every 100 pupils forturiate enough to re- 
ceive their sixth-grade certificates, only seven will 
have the opportunity to go to high school and 


only one to college. While secondary and college 


education is olfered tree by the state, economic 


necessities force nine in 10 rural youngsters to 


discontinue their studies and start working as 


farm hands around the village. Ordinarily, six 


of seven high-school graduates, because of 


take 


out 


economic considerations, are unable to 


advantage of the free higher education 


ilthough no one knows exactly the extent of 


literacy in Iran, the relatively small percentage 


schools, the shortage of 


of children attending 


proper teaching facilities, and the scarcity of 


teachers indicate that it must be 


Available 


lation of daily newspapers, the national consump 


com pe tent 


abysmally low statistics on the circu 


tion of newsprint, the number of radio sets and 
handled 


further proof of Iran's 


the pieces of mail annually by the 


Iranian post office are 
educational underdevelopment Perhaps nine 


out of 10 persons in Iran's rural areas cannot 


read or write. In the urban centers the rate 1s 


not so high. For the entire nation it is perhaps 
around 85% 

The high illiteracy rate among village inhabi 
tants, however, is in striking contrast to the ed 
ucational levels of most city dwellers and urban 
workers and to Iran’s intelligentsia. Among the 
Iranian privileged few are many well-educated 


highly 


and scientific achievements are 


and trained individuals whose literary, 


artistic, acknowl! 


edged at home and abroad. Thus, at the top of 


the Iranian society one sees a group of highly 

US. Bureau of ti Censu Statistical Abstract 
United State 1955 Wasl 
Yearbook he 
XVII, 1 


of the ington, 1955), pp. 947 
969 Statistical 


UN Doc, 1952 


tnited Nati 





educated and technically qualified individuals 
who feel superior to the simple, custom-ridden 
laborers and farmers and do not like “to get then 
And, at the bottom, there is the 
unskilled 


workers and peasants whose cultural allinities 


hands dirty,’ 


mass of uneducated, untrained, and 


with the upper class are most nebulous and 


flimsy. The layer in between is extremely thin 
but thickening as industrialization and urbaniza 
LION Progress, 

It was through the efforts of the group at the 
top that Iran became the first beneficiary of the 


Point Four Program. Under a “Memorandum of 


Understanding,” signed in October, 1950, Amer 


ican technical assistance was to be ollered to 


various agencies of the Iranian government fon 


the improvement of rural conditions, agriculture, 
health, and education, Later on, the program was 


expanded in scope and intensity to include 


technical and financial assistance for industrial 


resources and community development, as well 
as improvement in learning, farming, and sani 


tation. In each field of endeavor, so far, Amer 


ican “know-how,” American taxpayers’ moncy 


and native talent have provided noteworthy 


results 
Ot the 


education has been by far the largest and most 


various Point Four activities in Iran, 


important, One of Point Four’s major divisions 


has been exclusively in charge of general educa 


tion, while teacher training and demonstration 


have been an integral part of all the Point Fou 


programs and projects, Extensive efforts have 


been made in the deve lopment of basic agricul 
research, demonstration and 


tural training in 


farm practices, and establishment of an agricul 
health 


courses in 


tural extension service The education 


program has included community 


hyviene, nutrition, child care, and communicabl 


diseases. Similar courses also have been conducted 


for the improvement of trade, industrial, and 


managerial skills 


With the exception of purely financial assist 


ance, all Point Four activities are basically 


educational, A technical aid program is primarily 


one of teaching and showing. Instrumental in 


the success of such demonstration and training, 


however, is a rise in the over-all literacy levels 


of the population, ‘The general educational pro 


gram has concentrated on training Iranian 


nationals at home and abroad, assisting the 


Iranian Ministry of Education in the provision 


100 


ol more and better schools, and offering technical 
aid in the preparation of textbooks and other 
educational materials. 


Some intensive in-service training courses were 
set up in the summers of 1952 and 1953 in order 
to give more than 1,000 grade-school teachers in 
struction in new methods and materials of teach 
ing. Included in the training program has been 
the dispatch of several hundred Iranian “ex 
perts” to the United States for observation or on 
the-job learning of American methods in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, education, public 
More 


American 


health, and public administration than 


100 students also have been sent to the 


University of Beirut for similar studies 


Lhe school-building program has undertaken 


to construct, complete, remodel, o1 equip 


elementary schools, especially in the rural areas 


Construction of new schools has been contined 


to demonstration-type elementary-junior high 


schools, combination elementary vocational 


schools, and agricultural schools 


\nother feature of Point Four’s educational 


program has been the distribution of educational 


supplies Books, pamphlets, charts, maps, and 


other educational materials have been sent to 


schools throughout the country Thousands of 


school textbooks and pamphlets for use in the 


adult literacy program have 


Mor 


stablished with the aid of Point Four 


been printed and 
libraries have 
More 


purchase of 


distributed than 50 school 


been « 


than $1,500,000 were spent in the 


teaching equipment, laboratory facilities, and 


rac hhine shop supplies 


In addition, through a contract with the Syra 


cuse University film unit, a number of educa 


tional films covering such subjects as farm 


practices, care of livestock, food-making and 


storage, and environmental sanitation have been 
produced and exhibited in rural areas by mobile 
Several 


and pamphlets of the 


proyection units Posters, picture ex 


hibits “how-to-do-it" or 


“how-to-prevent-it” variety have been released 


Radio programs have been pre pared and broad 


cast through the Iranian radio stations \ bi 


monthly magazine in Persian featuring picture 
articles also has been publish d The enthusiasm 


and interest shown by the villagers in these un 


familiar devices has prompted the establishment 


designed to teach the 


\-V 


of an audio-visual service 


production and = utilization of various 


materials 
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The actual impact ot these projects on the wel 
fare ot the lranian society is most dillicult to 
assess. In a rural country such as lran, any step 
toward increasing knowledge, understanding, 


and skill should be 


and 


welcomed as an end in itself 


also as a means toward other ends. Inas 


much as poverty 1s a result of ignorance, disease, 
and low productivity, an improvement in the 
people's living and working conditions calls for 
the creation of a healthy, intormed, and trained 


labor torce. Lhese objectives, in turn, cannot be 


obtained without widespread education, 

lo the extent, theretore, that Point Four’s 
training demonstration and general literacy pro 
jects have been elemental in spreading education 
in Iran, their results prove their worth. Viewed 
Four achievements in the 


by themselves, Point 


field of education deserve due credit. But when 
placed against the background of the country’s 
only a 
Probably 


sel iously 


educational needs, they appear to be 


Little drop ina big sea of illiteracy.’ 


no responsible person in tran would 


question America’s intention to teach the Iranian 
people to he Ip themselves to a better and fuller 


would expect the present 


life. Yet, few peopl 


program to provide an answer to Iran’s educa 


tional problems. 


Despite Point Four’s concerted efforts, alto 


gether a few dozen schools have been built, com 
pleted, or equipped; a few hundred teachers 
have been trained; and a few thousand individ 
uals have been taught. The expenditure of funds, 
efforts, and energy has fallen short of even the 
most conservative requirements. Nor has it always 
direction. It is doubtful 


been in the right 


whether the expanded facilities have even kept 


pace with the growing population and increasing 


need for more schools. A good deal more must 


be done in order to achieve a few modest goals 


And there is very little that Point Four with its 


present stall, budget, and method of operation 
can do. 


High 


fundamental 


illiteracy in Iran is the result of some 


weaknesses in the Iranian educa 


system which Point Four has not even 


Nor 
within a short time. The problem is not simply 


tional 


touched. can they be corrected readily o1 


one of school shortage, but rather of the system’s 


philosophical underpinning something which 


Point Four in its present setup cannot very well 


rectify. The essential deficiencies of the Iranian 


J. B. Bingham Shirt Sleeve New York 


John Day, 1953), p. I1l 
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Diplomacy 


school system, as pointed out by a group of Ame 
ican experts,* are strikingly manifest on the one 
hand in its basic educational philosophy and, on 
the other hand, in the administration of public 
methodology of 


education, the curricula, the 


teaching, and the choice of textbooks, teachers, 


and teaching materials 
Lhe principal shortcoming of Lranian educa 


intellectual (as distinct from 


Lh 


structure ol 


tion lies in its 


economu orientation formalistic, pre 


Deweyan educational lran caters 


only to the aesthetic and spiritual proclivities of 


an elite tew at the expense of the practical, ma 


terial needs of the masses This unintentional 


discrimination, in a society which is traditionally 


characterized by vast social mobility, is indeed 


Yet 


to bridge 


iron strangely ¢ nough, little is be ing done 


the wide gap between these two social 


classes. While education is tree for all regardless 


of birth, creed, or social status, few within the 


lower economic strata would find it possible to 
avail themselves of the opportunity provided for 
them by the state 

School curricula are crammed, superficial, and 
they are untlorm 


inflexible throughout the 


individual, regional, of 


Devoid ol 


country regardless olf 


communal needs much utilitarian 


content, they make no allowance for the techni 


cal, practical 


requirements ol a 
The 


covers a wide range olf some 20 different subjects 


progressive 
developing economy high-school curriculum 
from astronomy and calligraphy to geophysics, 


languages, and zoology. In the absence of wide 
spread audio-visual facilities, experimental lab 
oratories, and field trips, the body of encyclopedi« 
knowledge which is thrust upon students is ab 
sorbed in a most superti ial way, me morized, and 
forgotten shortly after. Agricultural communities 
as industrial areas and 


high 


lurkemen boy 


same curricula 


Such 


have the 


urban centers inflexibility in the 


school program would require a 


who is apt to become a good farmer, a magnifi 


cent horseman, or an efficient livestock breeder 


to take the same subjects as the bureaucrat’s son 


who is trained to be a lawyer, a diplomat, or a 


public administrator: they both have to learn 


about South American rivers, Cromwell's revolu 


tion, and mrysti poetry Asa consequence, teen 


age graduaté s find their accumulated knowledge 


Overseas Orsi Ine Report on S« 
Development Plan f the Plan Org 


rial (4.0 


iivation 


ern Iran sow York 1949 





unsuited to the practical needs of a modern so 
ciety and, indeed, worth very little outside of the 
college classroom, Economic returns to them from 
secondary education would hardly warrant in 
vesting several years of productive energy and 
a good deal of money in order to obtain a high 
school diploma, The same is almost true of an 
Jranian college education, Approximately two 
thirds of the 6,000 students at the University of 
I echeran are in the School of “Law,” the College 
of Literature, and the Normal School. Few of 
these students, upon graduation, will find any 
employment opportunities outside of the over 
centralized, and Iranian 


crowded, low paid 


bureaucracy. ‘The number of man-years wasted 
as a result of this fruitless, unproductive edu 
cation reaches to the millions. 


The 


centralized and authoritarian, 


formal education is 


The Ministry of 


administration of 


Education controls and directs every school 
function down to the last detail: it builds and 
finances schools, appoints statfs, authorizes text 
books, conducts examinations, and confers de 
grees and certificates. The direct outcome of this 
educational system is a conspicuous absence of a 
large middle class in the intellectual, technical, 
and scientific fields. 

\ reform of the Iranian school system requires, 
inter alia, the introduction of fundamental 
changes in the Iranian educational philosophy, 
teaching methods, curricula, and school admin 
istration so as to put them more in line with the 
country’s basic needs. Such a reform will tend 
to increase school enrollment, will reduce absen 
tecism, and will result in a productive utilization 
of children’s energy, teachers’ efforts, and tax 


payers’ money. 


Ihe role of Point Four in helping establish 
the needed reform is unfortunately fairly limited. 
As a program of technical assistance, Point Four’s 
job is to offer advice and guidance and, perhaps, 
also some small funds in conjunction with its 
recommendations, The rest would be up to Iran 
and its leaders. The initiative, in the last resort, 
They 


mecasures 


must come from the Iranians themselves. 
ought to be ready to introduce drastic 
for improving present conditions, to appropriate 
sufficient sums of money for removing present 
shortages of school facilities, and to take ad 
vantage of Point Four’s technical counsel. Many 
steps are being taken by the Ministry of Educa 
tion, but much remains to be done 

Whether 
take place in Iran, only the future can tell. At 


such an educational revolution will 


present, there are formidable stumbling blocks. 
On one side, there are apathy and ignorance; on 
the other, conservatism and self-interest; in be 
tween, inertia. The flag-bearers of the opposition 
are a few dichard public officials, the disciples of 
the old French system, who still fanatically de 
fend their outmoded, esoteric cult against the 
forces of progress and enlightenment 

In the face of serious opposition to functional 
education, Iran’s one hope for educational re 
form lies with a group of progressive intellectuals 
who, expecting to enlist the support of Iran's 
Reza Shah 
Pahlevi, are determined to meet the challenges 


Their 


over the forces of stagnation, petty interest, and 


enlightened monarch, Mohammed 


of a modern industrial society, victory 


reaction is the only effective means through 
which the Iranian cultural heritage can best be 


preserved, enhanced, and spread. 


Benjamin Franklin in Modern 
Life and Education 


By THOMAS WOODY 


Schoo! of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


A sOUND view of Benjamin Franklin must be 


sought by seeing him in a proper frame of ret 
erence. That frame is larger than the century in 
which he lived and the generations that followed. 
He was a product of the Christian era. That age 
has embraced two major trends: the first one, 
millennium, looked heaven 


dominant over a 


102 


ward and focused attention on the nature of 
God and an afterlife; the second, a major devia 
tion, turned earthward, to man and all his works 
Indications of reorientation, already evident in 
the 13th century, increased in number and por 
tentousness in the next hundred years and con 


tinues till today, finding new channels, broad- 
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ening and deepening those earlier explored. [his 


lv 
g 
shift in emphasis and direction trom God to man 


may be sensed in Pope's couplet: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan 


The proper study of mankind ts man 


Dante sensed a New Life, but its all-embracimeg, 


ultimate developments—political, economic, Ir 


ligious, scientific, aesthetic, educational—could 


not then be foreseen. In.all these domains muta 


tion and growth occurred as man progressively 
learned to know himself by testing his capacities 
Dominant forms and activities receded; others, 
at first embryonic, developed and grew to domin 
self 


mercan 


Thus, divine-right rule way to 
feudal 


tilism and industrialism; and religion, finding 


1On. pave 


rule; economy vanished betore 


new freedom, fostered Vvrassroots LOStItULIONsS In 
knowl 


edge direct from the book of earth supplanted 


tellectual life broadened and deepened 
bookish authority; science found place with let 


ters in life and school; and classical tongues, 
once considered the only fit instrument of learn 
ing, gradually shared time and space with vei 
consciousness of nationality 


naculars, as grew 


Physical culture, long under the cloud of ascetic 
suspicion, emerged to claim its place in a balance 
of mind and body, long advocated by Greek phi 
losophers and sometimes realized in practice 
Pedagogy, inspired by ancient letters and the new 
found goodness of human nature, robbed schools 
of long-familiar terrors and taught letters with 


out tears 


Italian humanists, interpreting the new edu 
cation, found its prime objective in [uomo uni 
versale; in various tongues acceptance spread 
As grand ideal, it was never fully achieved, sel 
dom approximated, Schools at best could only 
assist a process which must be consummated in 
the stream of life. Leonardo da Vinci and Goethe 
Lookine al 


Benjamin Franklin against the backdrop of the 


lent content to the abstract term 


New Life, one is struck by the number of its facets 


which he shared and touched creatively. He was 


indeed an “apostle of modern times,’ 


Franklin became the best-known name in ]&8th 


century Pennsylvania; before the death of him 


who bore it (1790), Europe, as well as America 


had recognized his merit. The human qualities of 


Franklin 


1 todas 


mind and heart that then gave fame 


make his name luminous in a larger wo 


That is to say, man at his best reveres those same 
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qualities and even in darker moments ts not en 
As Goethe, flau 


whose search for knowledge, whose very 


tirely oblivious of them. whose 


for life, 


peccadilloes made him kin with Franklin, wrote, 


kin cuter Mensch n seinem dunklen Drange 


Ist ch des rechten Weges wohl bewuszt.' 


Franklin embodied the spirit of an epoch—a 


Zeitgeist, which he did not generate (for no one 
inan turns such a trick) but sensed, promoted, and 
disseminated wherever he or his missives went 
The new era, slowly yet propitiously emerging 
was one of scientific enquiry, which sought, as 
That 


iSth-century 
19th, and 


Bacon said, “Knowledge which is power 
Zeitgeist promised grandly in the 
linched the title to its claims in the 
in the 20th penetrates the larthest frontiers of the 
universe. It is the spirit of our day, as it was ol 


Franklin 
of the 


Franklin's own would be at home in 


our world: we 20th century feel that he ts 


one ol us 


Sensing keenly and promoting vigorously the 


spirit of a new era in 18th-century America, 


Franklin was at once a voice of dissent and ol 


afhrmation. The negation was rendered clear and 


effective by seminal experiments, plans, projects, 
proposals, many of which materialized and grew 


Some of them flourish still. There is some truth 


in the saying, “an institution is the shadow of a 


man.” The lenethening shadow is a measure ol 


his stature, If one 
looks 
scientific enquiry, humming industries, buzzing 


sick 


bid stream of politics and propaganda, the busy 


the significance of his thought 


into the world of business, the circle of 


lines of communication, care of the the tur 
post, popular education, or the quieter domain 
of higher education, one finds Franklin's imprint 
Freshmen at the University of Pennsyl- 


times to think Frank 


on them 


vania may be inclined a 


lin is still one of the trustees 


Descended from English Protestant ancestors, 
whose practical education was that of apprentice 
ship to blacksmithing and other arts and crafts, 
young Benjamin early showed unusually prom 


ising talents. For this reason he was entered in 


grammar school, the first step toward the higher 
learning of his day, theology. Despite good prog 


ress, his father withdrew him from school in the 


first year because of the “expense 


of a college 


{ 


I he quotation from “Faust” may be translated 


1 good man in his dark distress 


/ f the right path well aware 





education’? and the “mean living” which was 


the lot of many who were thus educated and set 
“fair writing.’ 


him to learning arithmetic and 


At 10 years of age, he helped his father making 
soap and candles, Disliking this and other trades 
which were tentatively examined, Benjamin was 
apprenticed, at 12, to his brother James, printer 
and publisher ol the New kngland Courant. In 
this connection he found a propitious milieu for 


his literary and critical turn of mind 


lo break 


path and open new ones, is often a mark ol 


with tradition, to leave well-trod 


greatness. Franklin’s fame in the educational 
world rests upon such a break with the past and 
the mapping of new roads, Higher education, for 
centuries, had given first place to ‘Vheology, th« 
queen of sciences in the Middle Ages. Humane 
had 


successfully, sometimes not 


letters contested this supremacy—at times 
as the New Life and 
learning advanced in Western Europe, At best, 
a liberal education in ancient authors was gained 
often, falling far short of that, the classics were 
litthe more than apprenticeship for the muinist 
rial profession, Colonial college foundations in 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Connecticut, and New 
Secular life 


and learning designed to fit youth for it, found 


Jersey aimed at the clerical goal 


a forthright, stalwart champion in Franklin 


Under the name of Silence Dogood, Franklin 
wrote letters charged with caustic comment on 
ecclesiastical, political, educational, and other 
public matters, One of these, “A Letter on the 


lemple of Learning” (1722), 


reported an imag 
Clericus on the 
advisability of sending a son to college. Clericus 
Alte: Silence fell 


asleep and dreamed, In the vision she heard great 


inary dinner conversation with 


urged this strongly. dinner, 
praise of the Temple of Learning, to which every 
peasant strove to send a son if only means could 
be found. Length of purse, rather than strength 
of mind, was the prime consideration; some went 


blockheads.” 


Falling in with the throng of applicants, Silence 


who were veritable “dunces and 


found the entrance to the Temple guarded by 


The Franklin quotations are from Jared Sparks The 
Works of Benjamin Franklin 10 joston, 1836 
1840); Paul L. Ford The Sayings of Voor Richard 
(Brooklyn, 1890); John Bigelow, “The Works of Benjamin 
Franklin,” 12 vols. (New York: Putnam's, 1904); Albert H 
Smyth The Writings of Benjamin Franklin,” 10 vols 
New York Macmillan, 1905-1907); Carl Van Doren 
Benjamin Franklin (New York Viking, 1938); and 
‘Thomas Woody, “Educational Views of Benjamin Frank 
lin New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931) 
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and Poverty 


Within 


two Many wert 


porters, Riches 


back by Poverty. the Temple, 


turned 


hrouded in black, sat Learning upon a throne, 


urrounded by veiled figures, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and a pleasant, smiling figure, English. 
Having witnessed the efforts of all to ascend the 
throne of learning, whether by their own talents 
observed that a 


or by the aid of others, Silence 


Majority 
beaten path leading to the Temple of ‘Theology 


like 


unable to labor and unwilling to beg. Upon hear 


of the aspirants continued on a well 


whereas the remainder lived church mice, 
ing the dream, Clericus inte: preted it as a like 


ness of Harvard College 

In later years, Franklin’s many-sided efforts to 
promote education reflected the social and intel 
lectual outlook prefigured so sharply in this 
His “Idea of the 


English School,” which he sent to Samuel John 


youthful critical excursion 
son for criticism, proposed six classes for boys be 
tween cight and 16 years of age by which they 
would be fitted for learning any business, 
calling or profession, except such wherein lan 
guages are required; and though unacquainted 
will be 


with anv ancient or foreign tongue, they 


masters of their own, which is of more immediat 


and general use; and withal will have attained 
many other valuable accomplishments; the time 
usually spent in acquiring those languages, often 
without success, being here employed in laying 
such a foundation of knowledge and ability as, 
properly improved, may qualify them to pass 
through and execute the several offices of civil 


life, with advantage and reputation to them 


selves and country.” 

The plan for a realistic education, formulated 
1749, when Franklin 
published “Proposals Relating to the Education 
of Youth 


ree, representing it as a joint effort of public 


in 1743, lay dormant until 


in Pensilvania,” which he distributed 


spirited men. These “Proposals,” launching the 
Academy, whence the College of Philadelphia 
emerged (1755), laid stress on Franklin’s original! 
purposes, being designed to “ supply the suc 
ceeding age with men qualified to serve the pub 
lic with honor to themselves, and to their country 

"and to prepare young men for business and 


other offices “ when they have behaved well 


and gone through their studies éi 

Franklin's educational plans and projects reveal 
on almost every page his indebtedness to a host 
men in motion 


of authors. His forte was to set 
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The 


gave institutional form to certain practical as 


to some uselul end Academy he tathered 


pects of education previously encouraged by 
private masters in Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
and it embodied many ideas of educational real 
ism that had long been current abroad—notably 
in Milton, Locke, Hutcheson, Walker, 
Purnbull. If Franklin did not 


ideas, he showed sharp judgment of those of oth 


Rollin 
and originat 
ers, Esper ially as experience in self-education cot 
1oborated them 

I he 


education often suffered partial, or total, eclipse 


role ot native languages in humanistic 


the classical was well under way 


had 


without which peoples remained unted 


alter 
Dante 


rCCOVCTY 


seen the importance of the mother 
tongu¢ 
The Reformation gave impetus to the use of the 
vernacular. Scientific realists recognized its pri 


With them Franklin was at He had 


had only a year of Latin, but turned to it 


ority unity 
ivain, 
after learning French, Italian, and Spanish, and 


had 


this he was convinced that, contrary to prey iiling 


found that they smoothed” his way. From 


views that one should learn Latin so as to ease 


modern language study, it would be preferabl 


to begin with modern tongues and proceed to 
Latin; for many who began with Latin stopped 
short of useful proficiency; if they began with a 


modern tongue, however, they would have, at 


least, a useful means of communication, even if 
The 


were ad 


they quit school before getting to Latin. 


Greek, 


mitted as a concession to the views of other influ 


learned languages, Latin and 
ential men whose co-operation was wanted in th 
projected Academy 

In keeping with early humanists who sought 


to restore the balance of mind and body of an 
cient education, Franklin prized physical excel 
lence, diet, health, and play as part of a prope 


His “Rules for Health 


" appeared in 1742. As a young man 


| one 
Frank 


pe rformed tabu 


education ind 


Life’ 
lin was an excellent swimmer 
lous feats, if we may accept his statement of facts 
which he himself found almost incredible, and 
narrowly missed becoming a prolessional coach 
He was an advocate of “air-bathing,’ championed 
inoculation against smallpox, and even hoped 


Acad 


emy was to have a high and dry location, near a 


to do something about common colds. The 


river. preferably, and be equipped with fields 


orchard, garden, and meadow. Physical well 


being of the students was to be promoted and pre 
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sity of Pennsylvania Library 


Title page of Franklin's “Proposals” 


erved by trequent exercise in running, jumping 
vrestling, and swimming 


Franklin 


earth-bent tendency olf the new era 


In religion reflected the human 
His religion 
he aid, was to do 
he held to be the 


rather 


good to his fellow men; this 

to God. Aesthet 
no hint of God's 
fiddling. Anti 


clerical, he nevertheless found and prized good 


hi rhest s¢ rvice 


than ascetic, he found 


reprool of singing dancing, and 


clerics, supported them, and sought and gained 


their collaboration, Dogmatism he despised lo 
love truth and pursue it, to love mankind, to re 
spect all men, regardless of beliefs they professed, 
body, material 


to refrain from harming anyone’ 


possessions, or reputation were all primary com 
moral 


vorld 


mitments for those who joined Junto, Phe 
of Jesus he 
had known 


Kranklin’s 


was @xacting, 


teachings thought the best the 


but they often had been co rupted 


own scheme of moral improvement 


enlightening, and, he believed, had 


some good results. As to the divinity of Jesus, he 


| 


not ad belief im if 


had 


would ogmatize upon that: if 


promoted Y OdNneSS, that \“ \ it he 
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seen no evidence ol Supreme displeasure at un 
belict. 

In keeping with a constantly expanding ten 
dency of the New Life, Franklin sought knowl 
edge through observation of men and of things 
jooks were the first means, however, and never 
neglected; in later years, he could not recall a 
time when he could not read. Once in business, 
he began shortly (1731) to encourage a subscrip 
tion library, which would do better what had 
been started through book exchanges with Junto 
Useful 


Plantations in 


members. “Proposals for 


British 


Promoting 
Knowledge among the 
America” (1743) were realized a year later in the 
American Philosophical Society, which Franklin 
served as secretary and, later, as president. He in 
vented the Franklin stove and published an ac- 
count of it in 1744, Shortly thereafter he began 
experiments with electricity and put forth a 
theory (1747) which came to bear his name. ‘The 
in these researches 
the 


role of Ebenezer Kinnersley 


has been disputed, Letters show clearly 
friendly, stimulating, fruitful relation between 
them, continuing long after Franklin was so busy 
with political affairs that he could not make 


experiments himself, Continued investigations 


identified “electric fire” and lightning. Frank 


lin’s “Experiments and Observations on Elec 
(1751) and 


tricity” was published in London 


soon was translated into French and German. 


Fame now came; honors were heaped upon 
him. Harvard Yale Master of 
Arts, and the Royal Society conferred the Cop 
ley Gold Medal in 175 
came a member of the Royal Society, and William 


Arts 


Laws in 


and made him 


5. Three years later he b 


and Mary granted an honorary Master of 
St. Andrews conterred a Doctorate of 
1759, and Oxford made him Doctor of Civil Law 
in 1762. Numerous learned societies at home and 
abroad invited his membership during the ensu 


ing years as public office added lustre to his name 


After long study of a troublesome household 


question, which first had been posed in the Junto, 
Franklin wrote, on the final return voyage from 
France, a treatise on “The Causes and Cure ol 
Smoky Chimneys.” In “Maritime Observations” 
(1786) he set forth findings made during many 
ocean voyages. Among a host of new matters, the 
balloon ascension of Montgolfier (1783) engaged 
his attentive interest because of its potentialities. 

trilliant exemplar ol a bourgeois economy, 


Franklin rose from poverty to wealth; in “Father 
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\braham’s Speech,” which became widely known 
at home and abroad, he advised others how to do 
so. But wealth was for him a means to leisure, 
learning, and public good. He had theoretical in 
sight as well as practical knowledge of money 
and its role in commerce. ‘A Modest Enquiry in 
to the Nature and Necessity of a Paper Currency” 
(1729), by Franklin, gains favorable notice from 
economic historians for anticipating modern 
views ol the relation of a nation’s currency to its 
trade, 
Political mutation assumed ominous propor 
tions when commoners rose against anointed soy 
ereigns in the 17th century; the 18th saw rebellion 
and self-rule spread. In this development Frank 
lin played a great part. In the Junto, a Club for 
Mutual Improvement, founded by Franklin in 
1727, political questions, such as the best form of 
government, the fitness of one form of govern 
ment for all peoples, the safety of paper money, 
improvement of the Lakes, defects in laws, en 


kindred 


mingled with scientific, moral, and general phil 


croachments on liberty, and matters, 


osophical themes, Franklin regarded this as the 
best school of philosophy and politics in the 
Province. That he highly valued rational enquiry 
in political affairs appears from his effort to 
found a “Society for Political Enquiries” (1787), 
yet it was by practical performance in public 
offices rather than as theorist that Franklin rose to 
eminence. For these, the discussions and associa 
tions of the Junto, the American Philosophical 
and the Masonic were valuable 
1736 he 


Assembly; a year later, Postmaster of Phila 


society, Lodg« 


assets. In became Clerk of the Pennsyl 
vania 
delphia; and, in 1753, Postmaster General. Pub 
lic affairs of increasing variety and heightened 
responsibility absorbed more and more ol his en 
ergies: the Pennsylvania Assembly; military se 
vice in the Indian wars; and missions to England 
to deal with taxation of proprietary lands in 
Pennsylvania and again in regard to the Stamp 
\ct. He also was agent for Georgia, New Jersey, 


and Massachusetts 


By earnest effort Franklin sought a rational ad- 
justment of British and American problems, with 
under the English 


an American parliament 


sovereign; this proving fruitless, he returned 
home. With the Revolution came service in the 
Continental Congress. He was on the committee 
to draft the Declaration of Independence and the 


Articles of Confederation. After adoption of the 
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Declaration of Independence, Franklin became a 
persuasive ambassador to the French court. When 
the war was over and peace negotiated, Franklin 
returned to Philadelphia and served as President 
of Pennsylvania and as member of the Constitu 
tional Convention, 

Skillful in propaganda, as echoing phrases, per 
“We 


all hang together, or we shall all hang separately” 


haps partly apocrypha!l—‘ Join or die”; must 


remind us, Franklin would be an asset to any 
present party Yet acts were more important than 
arguments, compromise better than partisanship. 

Franklin has a message for today. His liberal 
ism was sturdy stuff; it would shock fanatic, hys 
did 


Franklin put human beings above class and col 


terically fearful partisans now as it then. 


or, condemning hypocritical actions regarding 
Negroes, which disgraced the nation and made 
a mockery of religion. Any religion should have 


a hearing; if Mohammedans would send a 


preacher to Philadelphia, he should have a pulpit 
at his disposal. As for politics, he thought any 
form of government might . be a blessing to 
the people, if well administered. . . The one he 
helped fashion could “. . . end in despotism” only 
when people became so corrupt as to eee 
capable of any other.” With ample opportunity 
for observation, he concluded that govern 
ments are pretty neat equal in honesty, and can 
not with much propriety praise their own in 
preference to that of their neighbors.” Franklin 
sought working arrangements, for he thought 
‘there never was a good war or a bad peace.”” His 
spirit and his example would today cross barriers 
which are alleged to be impassable. Diplomats 
might well remember: “ we are sent here to 
consult not to contend with each other; and dec 
larations of a fixed opinion, and of determined 
resolution never to change it, neither enlighten 


nor convince us,”" 


Whence and’ Whither the Ph.D.? 


By LEO L. ROCKWELL 


Colgate University, 


7 
W HEN BEN FRANKLIN visited Gottingen in 1766, 


its university already was well known on the 
kuropean continent. By the time the first Amer 
ican students enrolled there in 1815, its reputa 
tion was well established in the Western world. 
Ihe following years saw the gradual growth of 
what became almost a mass migration of Amer 
Berlin, 
Leipzig, Miinchen, and other German univer 


icans to Gottingen, Jena, Heidelberg, 
sities. As early as 1817, Edward Everett became 
the first American to Ph.D. 
By 1850, some 225 American students had com 


pleted their 


obtain a German 
Wanderjahre; of these, many had 
The attitude of the 


mid-century was well expressed by 


achieved the doctorate. 
sasil Gilder 
sleeve: “In the early fifties, to see Germany, to 
enter a German university, to sit at the feet of the 
great who had made and were making German 
scholarship illustrious, was a prospect to. stir 
the blood of aspiring youth.” 

Despite the recognized deficiencies of thei 
earlier schooling, as compared with that of their 
German fellow-students, more and more of these 


Americans came to survive the discipline of the 


Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1896 
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Seminar, the Doktorarbeit, and the examen rig 
orosum to earn the doctorate. And, as the mean 
ing of the degree came to be known better, its 
possession came to be regarded as the badge of 
the finished scholar. 

The Ph.D., coming to America, suffered a sea 
change of proportions. Here it became an hon 
orary degree, serving to relieve the 
D.D. and LL.D. The first 
being conferred in this 
sucknell 


Ebenezer Newton Elliott, presumably in recogni 


already fa 


miliar instance of its 


country was in 1852, 


when University bestowed it upon 


tion of his worthiness as “President of the South 


ern Scientific Institute in the State of Missis 


sippi.”? Bucknell’s example was soon followed; 
for a half-century it was quite generously be 
stowed by a number of American colleges and 
universities. Protests from holders of the earned 
Ph.D. were few 


In 1861, Yale 


earned at an American institution. Slowly “post 


and ineffective 

conferred the first doctorate 
graduate” study was developing, and with it some 
of the colleges were being converted into uni 


Merorials of Bucknell 
The University, 1896), p. 61 


University” (Lewisburg, Pa 
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versities, in the narrower sense of that word. 


Opinion began to crystallize against the be 


stowal of the degree as an honorific. It was still 
Hamilton College conferred its 
1R95 

the century the had 


When the New York State Board of Regents out 


lawed the practice in the Empire State, the action 


given in the 90's 


last honorary Ph.D. in but by the end of 


custom virtually ended 


had a nation-wide effect. It was still possible to 


get a diploma-mill doctorate for cash on the 
barrel-head, but so far as reputable institutions 
were concerned, it was given only laboris causa 

Gradually the American degree came to be 
recognized as being, in some fields and some uni 
Versities, German. Up to 


World Wat 


admit this fact, even in the 


quite equal to the 
I, there was a certain reluctance to 
United States, but 
had 


thousands of men who had intro 


American higher education been trans 
formed by the 
duced German method in colleges, and the men 
they trained were among the best iin the world. 

Lo a considerable extent, this progress was duc 
to the money which private philanthropists were 
pouring into higher education. It almost seemed 
as though a scientist only had to express a need 
lor expensive instruments to have his'wish grant 
ed. Laboratories and libraries were being built 
and furnished with the best available equipment, 
and in many fields American inventive genius was 
improving materials and methods. 

American enthusiasm was brought to an 
abrupt end by the outbreak of World War | 
a considerable number of 


Many 


some, having learned from the ex 


August, 1914, found 


American students in Germany. rushed 
back at once; 
perts in economics that no European war could 
possibly continue for more than three months, 
decided to ride out the storm, But in September, 
these shooed homes by Ambassador 


even were 


Gerard, The beautiful friendship between Ger 
man and American education was never resumed 
on the same scale; when, after World War II, ex 
change of students was resumed, the migration 


had 
Fortunately, by 1914, the 


reversed direction 

American borrowings 
had been so completely naturalized that they 
escaped the hostility which built up rapidly 
against all things recognizably German, such as 
sauerkraut and Wagnerian opera. No one seems 
to have urged the deportation of the Ph.D. as an 


enemy alien, 


Following the war, there was in isolated quar- 
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ters, especially among pronounced Anglophiles, 
some prejudice against the degree. It is said that 
one university president forbade the young men 
he appointed to his Society of Fellows to work for 
the Ph.D., 


ing criticism of the degree was made on another 


but such an attitude was rare. Increas 
basis—that it was being cheapened. To the ex 
tent that this charge was true, it was the result 
of Ph.D.-olatry, which had deve loped to a point 
at which almost every aspirant to a college teach 
ing position realized that he must have the degre 
to ensure success in his career. 

This realization, together with the great ex 
pansion in the number of colleges, resulted in 
strong pressure to grant the degree to all sorts 
and conditions of men. Sharp operators among 
graduate students discovered that by shopping 
around they might get a bargain, such as, for 
School of 


kducation of a given university than in its grad 


instance, an easier doctorate in the 


uate school, 
[his situation resulted in growing discontent 


Ph.D. 


Specilic criticisms range from castigation 


with “the low estate to which the has 
fallen.’ 
of the farcical nature of the examination in for 
eign languages—an indispensable tool of the 
scholar—at certain universities to the ineptness 


otf the examen rigorosum (American ‘Doctor's 


oral”) in the hands of some graduate school 
teachers. Many complained of the inadequacy 
of pre-doctoral studies as a preparation for col 
lege teaching. The result of recent developments 


in the undergraduate college has been to give the 


college instructor less and less time for research 
so it really has become somewhat foolish to pre 
pare him to be a research worker, 

lo some extent, these criticisms are justified, 
since the learned ignorance of some Ph.D’s is ap 
palling. But a large part of the responsibility 
should be assigned to our secondary (high school) 
and middle (college) education rather than to the 


Ph.D 


education 


graduate school. In Germany, where the 
attained its modern fame, secondary 
intellectual ability 
fhitur In 


continuous 


is selective; only students of 
survive to the 


had a 


and moral stamina 


the United States,- we have 


R. Middlebrook, American Scholar, Winter, 1946-47 
Oo 

L. A. J]. Mercier, in “Goals for American Education 
New York: Harper, 1950), p, 287 

cf., W. S. Learned The Quality of the Educational 
Process in the United States and Europe sulletin No. 20 
Advancement of Teaching 


Carnegie Foundation for the 


1927 
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watering down of intellectual demands under the 


slogan, “Keep the youngsters in school.” In som 


schools there is automatic promouon trom yea 
to year regardless of achievement. Also respon 
sible in part are the elimination of ftoreign-lan 
guage study except for the two years usually re 
quired tor admission to a good college, the ove: 
burdering of high-school English teachers, and 
the hit-or-miss character olf the curriculum, as 
compared with the careful articulation from yea 
to vear olf the uropean yrinastum, lye , OI 
As a result, the college must do remedial work, 


The 


college always has been a puzzle to educators 


particularly in the language arts \merican 


from other lands. A century ago it was the top 


ladder, 
addition of graduate and professional schools it 
The 
a badge ol social acceptability rather than 
Max 


College o1 


rung olf the educational but with the 


Was forced lowe! bache lor s degree has be 
COT) 
iwhievement. As 


a mark ol educational 


McConn pointed out years ago in 
Kindergarten,” 


deserve the 


many undergraduates hardly 


name ol students. This change in the 


character of the college has brought about a 


change in the type of preparation needed for the 
And 


coll ve 


college teacher since most candidates for 


the Ph.D 


men and women who received the degree in 1947, 


become teachers—ol some 3,800 


2,500-2,800 joined college taculties—a change in 


the requirements fon the degree or some other al 


teration in the basic demands for a teaching posi 


tion would seem necessary 


Present-day candidates for the doctorate are 


themselves usually recent graduates of our col 


leges. It has been suggested that, because of the 


nature of our college education, graduate train 


ny should make up for college deficiencies and 


at the same time give some notion of the educa 


tional process itself of which many college teach 
vague or mistaken ice i Such a proposal 
Since Momism,’ 


contributed to reduce 


ers have 


SeCcTOS reasonable movie 


radio, and television have 


ine our secondary school pupil to adolescent 


| 


and our college graduates to adult 


hould be 


infantilism 


adolescence, future college teachers 


conditioned to the actual situation 


Since j 


there is little likelihood that thes trends 


in American education will be reversed, there 


have been suggestions that a salutary chanes 


to those who are 


Ph.D 


likely to continue research and to establish other 


would be to restrict the 


degrees lor those who wish to teach. Some unt 


award a doctorate of education 


to candidates who have devoted their energies to 


versities already 


the many and increasing courses which deal with 


pedagogical problems rather than to. strictly 


scholarly study, If this practice were generally 


adopted, and if then appropriate degrees were 
iwarded workers in other fields, our pres nt cis 
content should be alleviated 


Such a end the 


might, lor instance 
Vi ust 
honorilics, 


Ph.D. to 


Hritisie SC LCTICE 


change 


giving of Doctor ol Doctor ol Science, and 


Doctor ol Letters “as mid substitute 


these degree indicate achieve 


ment on the doctoral level in and 


Others indicat 


literature might created to 


clearly the field in which the work is done 


Lhe 


somewhat 


would be 


advantage of such procedure 


equivalent to the substitution olf a 


phonet ilphabet (in which every symbol has 


one delinite value and only one) for our present 


Roman alphabet in which one letter may repre 
sent a dozen sounds, kach oT ee would represent 
more delinite ol study than does 


Ph.D 


\ssociation of 


a much 
the present 
It the American lt 


were to develop such a system and recommend tit 


niversities 


lor general adoption, it would do much to relieve 


Ihe Ph.D 


who wert 


our present pain would then be 


granted only to those actually students 


of philo ophy in the narrower sense 


innovation is already ork with 


\merican 


\ sensible at W 


honorary degrees; the less timid among 


universities are already awarding new degrees 


which actually suggest the realm olf achievement 


I hose 
ei L.., Litt.D., and Sc.D 


institutions which cling to the traditional 


olten award one 
he ha 


humanitarian 


ol these to a man 
Hlerbert hloovet 
imned him a range 


dazzling and musi he 


imply hee itisé 


othe eCryvices 


have of academu titles quite 


medals ol a 


ian veneral 


\ sane revision { nt would 


pt ic tice 


tabli orTet hich realls 


ont ( 
fie | | ol 


development ot a 


candidate It 


hap hot 


tud but also make casicr 


indicate the 


stuuitabyle program ol toclye 


i particula ilmost 


certains our pre ent conmiu con 


founded 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Letter to a Professor of History 


Professor Louis Fillet 
Antioch College 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Dear Professor Filler: 


[ have on various occasions enjoyed taking 


a crack at 
their ill-advised pronouncements in the field of 


some of your fellow historians for 


education, I hope you will not take it amiss 
if I 
preciation of your approach in your article in 
1956) 


Frankly, | am worried about three 


reverse my stroke with a brief note of ap 


SCHOOL AND Society (June 9, 
somewhat 
diverse items 

Are historians really competent, in view of the 
points raised in your article, to offer the kind 
teachers 


that history 


need? I refer to the plan hit upon by the Amer 


of advice public-school 
ican Historical Association as a consequence of 
sestor’s efforts. 

Can historians do more to disabuse the public 
mind of its apparent conviction that historical 
literacy consists in knowing a -number of dis 
connected facts (with, of course, due regard to 
the importance of facts)? 

Can you and others of the more enlightened 
historians keep up the pressure on the impor 
tance of relatedness in history, with no serious 
de-emphasis on its political aspects but with 


more on the economic as well as the social and 


artistic? I believe you would be willing to add 
economics to the features you list at the top of 
page 201. It might be argued not only that 
America’s contribution has been technological, 
but also that, owing to the protection of the 
oceans and our long freedom from serious ex- 
ternal political pressures, we have been able 
gradually to develop a form of democracy that 
and 
This 


is not too good a statement, but what I mean 


has humanized the industrial revolution 


that this, perhaps, is our real contribution. 


is, | hope, clear in the context of your article. 
My interest in the problem of relatedness derives 
from my responsibility for the area study pro 
gram on this campus during World War II. 

The schools have a real job to do, and what 
teachers do. If they are 


that the 


is done wiil be what 


told by some historians solution lies 


in training in the “discipline” with “rigorous 


examinations,” etc., and that relatedness, as in 


social studies, is eyewash, the insurgents have 


got to make a lot more noise! 

I hope some of you will stir things up on 
this matter of relatedness and meaningfulness at 
the AHA meetings and get your ideas through 


to the teachers 


Sincerely, 
Wa. CLAkK TROw 


University of Michigan 


EVENTS 


The Ph. D. Degree as a Union Card 


[, HAS LONG BEEN fashionable in some circles 
to look down the nose at academic achievement 
and academic personnel. In fact, the term 
“academic” is often used in a pejorative sense. 
Fven the inhabitants of the ivory tower have 
been known, in a spasm of self-debasement, to 
belittle things that were “merely academic.” 
Along with the low esteem in enlightened 


groups for the academic, there have been fre 
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sneers at the Ph. D. Granting 


que nt degree. 
that some doctoral degrees should never have 
been conferred, it is not right to hold all doctors 
of philosophy in contempt. It is questionable, 
moreover, if responsible persons, academic, liter 
ary, or otherwise, are justified in their sweeping 
derogation of the degree and its holders. Cer- 
“union-card doctor- 


tainly, the reference to the 


ate,” as made by John Ciardi, poetry editor of 


School and Society 





1956) and him- 


Rei lé@w 


self an associate professor of English at Rutgers 


the Saturday (July 28, 


University, is a case of narrow vision and nat 


rowel opinion 
Other persons have spoken of the Ph. D. as 
a union card, implying that it was a reward 


for mechanical attainment. ‘This view overlooks 


the manifold educational and research experi 


ences which thousands of scholars have received. 
intel 


It also neglects to take note of the many 


lectual difficulties and obstacles in the path of 
good 


the aspirant to the doctorate. It puts all 


and mediocre—into one generalized category. 


The 


entire Ph. D. program can stand review 


possibly some overhauling University 


faculties must consider ways and methods of 


making the Ph. D 


a general and specialized program of* educa 


degree the culmination of 


tion, plus advanced training in scholarly re 


Their task 


administrations 


search. must be made easy by uni 


versity 

All intellectually minded persons have a stake 
in the Ph. D. degree. They can help faculties 
in improving the standards for the doctorate. 
On the other hand, by the use of such expres 
they can do much to 


“union card,” 


W.W.B. 


SIONS as 


hinder 


NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


IN A SHORT released in the Bulletin of 
the New School for Social Research, May 21, 
1956, Alvin Johnson included the following para 
Middle East: 


Americans cherish our moral principles 
Must we 


ESSAY 


graphs on nationalism in the 

We good 
Sometimes 
hold that 


Panama 


perhaps, we overwork thein 
returned to Spain, 
Colombia, Oki 


Must we 


should be 
Canal to 
Saudi Arabia? 


all Palestine, misgoverned 


Gibraltar 
and the Isthmian 
Japan, Aden to 
Arab claim to 
Arabs from the 
took 


Arab demand for 


nawa to 
approve the 
Mohammed 


frightfully by the days of 


lurks 
upport the 
fourth of the 


roverned worse? 


Algeria 


population but nine 


over and 


until the 
Must we with 


the French one 


intelligence ind 


twentieths of the enterprise 


teen 
energy? 

Qur 
trustworthy 
Would Spain be a 
were surrendered to her 
Arabia 
barbaric 
the Red Sea 


highway were 


p! nciples are nob but are more 


witl 


moral 


when we stiffen them pragmatism 
liberal country if Gibraltar 
She would not. Would Saudi 


out of her 


more 


chance of growing 
Aden 
immemorial 


Arabi 


proved the transfer of the Suez Canal to Egypt 


have a better 


absolutism if were surrendered and 


an international 
lake? We ap 


who 


since time 


turned into an 


dares to assert no through without 


ship will vo 


Egyptian consent 


September 29, 1956 


Suez, the Red Sea, the Panama Canal, Gibraltar, 


the Dardanelles, the Cattegat are international utili 


And 


tionalism let us not g hat 


ties while we flame with the principles of na 


there is such a thing 


which i lace is paramount 


iS internauonalism 


MOBILE SCHOOLS FOR NOMADS 
IN IRAN 


UNESCO—Sevenry-stx mobile primary schools 


were created in southern Iran during 1954-55 


to provide classes for children of the nomad 
will 


tribes in the province of Fars. This number 


be increased to 117 during 1955-56. The Iranian 


Higher 


organizing 


Education is at 


Council for present re 


the curriculum of the various othe 
types of schools for nomads, which now total 


over 500 


SD 
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Continued from pace OR) 


for a new job classification, known to industry and 
research as the technical writer, has been made possible 


addition of a four-year program in technical 
College 
A French 


Maison 


by the 
School of 


cultural 


will be 


publishing at Simmon 
Mass 

center, to be known as the 
established by New York University 
Clark Pollock dean, NYI Washington 
of Arts and Science, conceived the plan for the « 


writing and 


Publication Boston 
hi TTC AIM 
Thomas 


Collewe 


this tall 
Square 
iter 

study of the 
The 


mathematics 


to promote the growing interest in the 


and civilization Carleton 
Minn.) dep 


grant 


French language 
Northfield 
is been awarded a 
National 


tudents 


irtment ol 


of $27,500 by the 


College 
four. ve 


Screm Foundation to Vv f special ittention 


show unusual mathemati 


field oft 


who promise in 


gardless of their major interest 


NEW POSTS AND PROMOTIONS 


New Orlean La.) announces 
\bram 


English) 


Tulane University 
the following 
\msel 
Maria ( 
Richard P 
Breed 
I Hoffman p 
crence), John 
fe sorships W 
SClETICE ind Fannie R 
George Mouly, J. Murray 
f ] 


appointed professor of education 


promotion to prote sorships 


psychology), Aline Mackenzie Taylor 
/ardova 
Adams and Irvine Ribner 
Paul F. Conrad 
ycholowy 


Snell history 


isociate professorships 
English Warren 
Filbert 


political 


Spanish); to 


mathematics) 


Mason 


assistant pro 


Mn iology ) 


and to 

John § 
English) 
Mark Murfin 


of elementary 


tory 


Russ 


B 
’ 


urlie Brown Gillespu 
political 
and 


professor 


Lee, 


or ol elementary education 
Miami 


Promotions and appointments 
> y Norman B 


re ligion 


education, and associate protes 


respectively School of Education, University of 
Coral Gables, Fla 

College (Schenectady 
professorship of 


at Union 


Johnson to Iwanik to 


John 


associate professorship oft Spanisi md Neal W Allen 


associate protessor of history ind Abraham Levin. as 


sistant professor of Prencl 
University 


Farnsworth 


rank, Colgate 
to protessorship 


Marvin Wachman 


mssociate pro j ot 


Advancements in 
Hamilton, N. ¥ 


and 


Frank A 


economi history james fF 


Dickinson to Romance lan 


Dana 
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and to assistant pro Brownell 
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313 N. FIRST 
ANN ARBOR, 


Romance 


ry 


kiwyn F. St languages), and 
Huntington Terrell 
Appointmen’s 
Rita 


CCONOTHICS 


library riing 


philosophy and religion 
the University of 
associat prote ssor of education 
Philip 
Hethmon 


at Wisconsin: 


ind home 


D) 
speech) 


Youmans 


and assistant professors Curtin 
Robert H 
Felicia Deyrup and Irvin Rock promoted to associate 
of psychology, respec 
New School for Social Research (New York I1 
Joseph P. Lovering and Jack H. Curtis appointed as 
of assistant ol 
respectively Buffalo y 
Esther S. Dillon, lecturer in Spanish language and 
of Spanish, Wash 
Alfred J. 
Drimity 


prot 


history) and 


professorships of economics and 


tively 


sociate professor knglish and protessor 


sociology Canisius College N 


literature, is now a 


Che 


ociat professor 
Md.) 
of 
appointed associat 
brench M 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Adrian Levy, and Donald 
H. Ross appointed A Higher 
Education Commissioner Re 
special 
Dep 


Com 


ington 
Wright, 
College 

of 


( ollege 


ot. 
Hartford 


2 
ALCS 


tertown 


assistant protessor 


languages 
Conn wor 
College Lewiston 


istant Commussioncr tor 


‘ 


\ssistant for Vocational 


ind 


co-ordinator of 

New York 
Mofttitt will 
Education 
Adult 
Baldwin, «ic 
National 
Administrators 
Atlanta (Ga 


leave 


habilitation, and resea 


studies, respectively State Education 
Frederick | 
missioner of 
Schools and 


Frank C, 


president 


int 


ment resign as Associate 


and 
Non 
ol Cornell University 
Association of Student Per 
R. O. Johnson, professor of 
ha 
duties as 
Laos 
Department ot State International Cooperation 
Dr. Johnson's first task be 
Ministry of to up plans for a 
elementary 
of 


for klementary Secopdary 


kducation, effective 0) 


mn men 
elected 
sonnel 
been granted a 


education L niversity 


lu 


S 


two-vears of absence to assume chiet ec 


cation offer in Laos Assigned to by the I 


\dmin 
istration will Oo assist the 
draw 

J. Richard Toven, 
York [ will 
tt bast 


Student 


Laotian Education 


system of education 
versity 
in Middle 
of koreig 

of Middle East 
asked Dr 


educational problem 


assistant dean admissions, New ni 


of education 
National 
of the 


first-hand study 


the 


make a 
fall 


Advisers 


this for \ssociation n 


Because students 
S., the 


th 


Increase 


in the association has loven to study 


specifically areas 


the 


pertinent to 


! \merican 


selection and admission of these student 
L. Kandel has resigned 
Advancement of 
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x 
colleges and universities... I 
as Irustee, the Society for the Education 
He has served 
COMING EVEN’ 
American Council on 
House, Ch 


as Irustee since 


Education, %9th annual meet 
Oct. 11-12 Higher 
It Serves National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators, fourth 


Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 7 


ing, Palmer icago I heme 


Fducation and Societys 


annual conference 9 
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THE TUITION pian 


The method by which more than 
400 schools and colleges grant the 
convenience of monthly payments 
while they receive their tuition and 
other fees in full at the beginning of 


the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces operating costs and 


enhances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC, 


347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














CREF 


WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE? 


low m 
Ihe daily 
travel, the 
retirement 


suit cost? A 
the grocery store? 
that make the 
for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone 
who retired on a fixed income 
number of dollars in his pension check each month, 
but he has seen his purchasing power dwindling away 
in recent years. : 


of shoes? 
Books, 
of 


ich wii a new 
purchases at 
other things 
worth while 


pail 
7 


years 


He receives the same 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College Re 
Fund; the to TIAA 

Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


tirement Equities balance 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
New York 36, N. Y 


522 Fifth Avenue 














